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CASTLE FRAKE. 



Castle Frake, formerly called Rathbarry, the residence 
of Lord Carberry, is situated on the south side of the 
county of Cork, near Rosscarberry, and but a short dis- 
tance from the bay. From its elevated position, it must 
arrest the eye of the mariner with a bold and formidable 
appearance, particularly if seen to the west of the rocks 
called the Stags, which appear as if standing at bay, the 
one with the other, their rugged base bidding defiance to 
the hoarsely roaring wave of the Atlantic. A range of 
sand-hills stretch along the shore; while onwards, the 
road which conducts to the principal entrance, for a while 
seems as if deserted, so desolate is the scene, with scarcely 
a habitation in view. On the horizon, however, the tra- 
veller fails not to see hovering some trading or other ves- 
sel bound for a foreign port, or smack or cutter sailing 
coastwise. To the right is the rabbit warren, covering 
a great extent of ground, and coated with sand, gene- 
rally carried up from the shore by the hardy sea breeze, 
which for a great proportion of the year prevails in this 
direction. j 

The demesne and gardens connected with the Castle, 
are disposed with much taste and judgment, the latter 
being enriched with many rare plants. The mansion is a 
fine, chaste building. Attached to it are many embattled 
towers, in which the nicest proportion and taste is ob- 
served, affording a pleasing appearance and an extensive 
view, as well as rendering to the house a more useful and 
convenient lot of rooms and offices. It is to be regretted, 
however, (and doubly so, if it should be want of taste on 
the part of the noble proprietor,) that some of the towers 
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are yet in an unfinished state, and that even now, from 
the condition they are in, they appear to invite the wasting 
hand of ruin. 



"THE MARCH OF INTELLECT." 
In a recent number we had occasion to express our 
conviction, that for some time past the " march of intel- 
lect'* has been a retrograde movement. With regard to 
Science it is, indeed, asserted, that it is " gaining ground 
with every breaker f — in reference to the finer arts t how- 
ever, it cannot be denied, that they are moving backward. 
Where, for instance, are we now to look for any thing 
of superior excellence in the departments of painting or 
poetry ? Is it not admitted by all, that although the press 
still continues to pour forth in sufficient number the la- 
bours of common intellects, in numerous elegantly bound, 
and as elegantly printed, hot pressed volumes, still, with 
those poetic spirits of what may now be termed "the 
past age," all strains of higher mood have ceased ? We 
recollect, that some fifteen or twenty years since, 
(although at the time ardently attached to every thing 
really worthy of the name of poetic composition,) in a 
periodical with which we were at that time connected, we 
prognosticated, (even while a Scott, and a Byron, and a 
Wordsworth, were pouring forth their varied strains, to 
the delight and satisfaction of numerous readers,) what 
would be the consequence of the loose and flippant 
style which they were the means of introducing. As a 
specimen of the evil we then complained of, we quoted 
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from a poem of Lord ThurW, * The Doge's Daughter, 
a few stanzas ; and we tgin refer to that work of the 
learned Lord, to sbotf fey comparison, that we are now 
correct as to our opinion of <* the march of mind** at the 
present being retrograde. The following is the opening 
description in that classical production :— 

" Coming forth with all his state 

From the oriental gate ; 

Now the Doge was at his prayers * 

And her bright and golden hairs 

Amphitrite combed free 

Underneath the crystal sea. 

But yet Helio flora lay, 

Turning from the golden day, 

Nuked, on her purple bed, 

Tears, like amber, she did shed, 

And her bosom heaved with groans, 

Fit to melt the marble stones 

That jut upon the Adrian shore,'* 

This gorgeous young lady, who lies upon purple, and 
weeps amber, is the Doge's daughter— and, not having 
her recollection very clear about her in waking, she asks 
her uui'i>e — 

" Is not this the fatal day, 
Tel I me, O Caneura, pray, 
When the Doge, my father, said 
I should mount the marriage bed 
With the Lord Orsino's heir ? 
0, day of madness and despair !" 

The lover of her own choice is Frangiparii— she is, of 
course, superlatively wretched, and thus calls upon " the 
golden air" — of all conceivable and inconceivable things — 
to pity her I 

" * O, pity me, thou golden air ! 

That fills the bosom of the sky— 

Frangipani, let me die, 

If I behold thee not again 1" 
Then, overcome with sudden pain, 
The maiden fell upon her back, 
All her reason gone to wrack*" 

The nurse endeavours to console her-i-Frangipani, she 
suggests, is gone ; and it were " idle pain" to sigh after 
him. 

" Would you with Frangipani go 

An exile o'er the mountain's snow ? 

Would you be the windy spouse 

Of a corsair'* 

But all the eloquence of the nurse is vain — the maiden is 
not to be consoled — though her talent for sleeping, in 
such circumstances, is truly enviable. 

" No more the hapless virgin said, 
But fell again upon the bed, 
And her bright and golden head 
In the dews of rnjjht was steep'dj 
L(rng time then the maiden steep'd" 

The nnrse's heart is at length touched — whether by the 
profoundness of her lady's sorrow, or of her 6leep, is left 
doubtful; and she resolves to assist her in escaping to 

Frangipani. 

rc I've an old head, and that can tell— 
There's nothing so impossible, 
But that this eve, ere Hesper glow, 
To Frangipani thou shalt go. 
There's never a prince in Italy 
With my Heliodore shall lie, 
But I'll know the reason why : 
JCJnless, and I myself deceive, 
Frangipani give them leave." 

This «oo<l old woman arranges their voyage in the same 

unaffected style. 

" To the port we'll make repair; 

1 have a good brother there, 
Captain of the ship Saint Mark, 
"Who will take us in the dark," 



Such were the contents of the elegantly hot-pretie*! 
production of Lord Edward Thiirlbw, in the /ear 1814* 
Some ten or twelve years after that period^ we had 
occasion to notice, in another periodical, several stanzas of 
Scottish poetry sent us for review. We observed at the 
time, that the opening of the " Markinch Minstrelsy" was 
splendid in the extreme, having in it much of the graphic 
particularity of Wordsworth, with all the simplicity or the 
author's countryman, Burns. In that work we were in- 
formed, that in the year 1811, 

" The oatmeal it was hot, 

And the barley it wag raw, 
And for the wheat, it was sae sprung, 

It would not bake at a*. 

" The potatoes were a very bad crop, 

And they turn'd very dear ; 
But yet they are the only crop 

Poor people useth here" 

We at the time remarked, that besides the beauty of th« 
poetry, an important point had been elucidated, about 
which so many essayists on the evils of Ireland had been 
bothering their brains since the land^ first obtained the 
generous patronage of political economists ; as it was quite 
evident, from the latter stanza, that the potato was just as 
much used in Scotland as in this our own sweet country ; 
and thus we saw how unfounded was the assumption of the 
then modern philosophical theorists, who pronounced Mo* 
to be the root of all the evils of this pauperised portion of 
the British empire. 

That a great change had taken place in the u land of 
cakes/* we found from the authority of the minstrel of 
Markinch — 

" The farmers they are turn'd so high, 

And the land it is so dear, 
That if the rents do not come down, 

Poor men cannot stay here, 

t% Fifty or sixty years ago. 

In our grandfathers' time, 
The world it much better was, 

Though things were not so fine." 

« It is a long lane which has no turn," however ; and 
our author, being a prophet as well as a poet, set the future 
thus terribly before us : 

" But, oh, the time will come, they'll see, 

They'll not pasB'd be at all ; 
But into hell-fire they'll be cramm'd, 

Like bricks into a wall ! w 

A few other equally judicious moral reflections con- 
cluded the first canto of that all-absorbing poem. From 
the Becond we extracted one stanza, descriptive of the 
view from the^ Lomond hills, which, in boldness of con- 
ception and minuteness of local detail, appeared to us a 
counterpart to Wordsworth^ lake on the top of a hill, of 
which he says, 

" I measured it from side to side, 
'Twas three feet long, and two feet wide." 

But our author's picture was infinitely more pleasing and 
perspicuous than even that of the great poet just quoted : 

"But the east top of it is the beautifullest, 

Which well is to be known ; 
The top of it is just as much as 16$0 feet 

From the level of Falkland town." 

We next came to the third division of the poem, which 
we cordially recommended to the attention of all the 
Temperance Societies. If the members of each andall 
of tbem had been writing for ages they could not so sim- 
ply, so naturally, and therefore so forcibly, have painted 
the evils of the deleterious "dram/* It was a first-rate 
specimen of the " multumin parvo;" and we advised, that 
by all means copies of it should be struck off in letters of 
gold, in order suitably to grace the walls of every Tcwpfh 
ranee Society club-room throughout the land* 
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** 1!he wbisjej; is as bad a thing. 

As to tbe world e'er came ; 
tor it has'prov'd the sad ruin 

Of many an honest man, 

" It is the worst thing I say, 

And every one doth hurt; 
It bringeth them to misery, 

And makes them sell their shirt.** 

Next in succession followed a number of stanzas, all 
equally breathing the true spirit of poetry, on; the inter- 
esting subject of natural history. On this subject we had 
room but for one extract — a faithful portraiture of that 
extraordinary animal, the cat : 

"And there's another beast, indeed, 
That about the house doth go 
And that is the puss or cat, 
For we do call it so. 

And they are as useful beasts 

For taking of a rat ; 
And there is not an old wife into a house, 

But she must have a cat." 

But, as every master in the poetic art knows, there 
It nothing like variety, our author again changed his hand 
.—and, turning from beasts, birds, and fishes, he gave us a 
brief, but vivid sketch of ** the royal town of Perth," 

" And now I give you a short hint 

Of the royal town of Perth ; 
I think the very match of it, 

You will not see on earth. 

This town I have been often in, 

The like I never saw ; 
For when ye go to the High-gate, 

There are hundreds of shops in a raw." 

This was 4ecidedly a ne plus ultra, and showed strongly 
how much education had done for that intellectual land, 
of which our author formed so bright and so burning a 
light We only recollect once in our time to have met 
with any thing of Scotch manufacture equal to it. It 
was certiftjnly from a noet of the same school, whose 
writings are preserved in the archives of the University 
of Glasgow, as a literary curiosity of no little worth. He 
had undertaken to versify the entire Scriptures, and if we 
roi|fcaJk$ not, actually accomplished the greater part of his 
ta&* The only stanzas, however, which we can at pre- 
sent bring to memory, are, one, the opening of the book 
of Job; and another, descriptive of the death of Absa- 
Ion*; 

" There was a man, and his name was Job, 
And he lived in the land of Uz ; 

He had a good gift of the gab, 
And the same fate happened us." 

*f And there was Absalom hanging on a tree % 
Up came Joab, and a mighty man was he — 
And he rammed his spear in his aMP." 



The foregoing will furnish our readers with a practical 
illustration of the correctness of our opinion, as regards 
the " march 0/ intellect" down to the period at which the 
poem was written by the Markinch Minstrel, the year 1 821. 
In our 186th number, in a review of the "Squib An- 
nual/* as an introduction to which the present article 
was originally intended, we extracted a few passages, 
which speak for themselves as to the present period. 
That « the last is the worst" will, we think, be readily ad- 
jnitted . nor should it be considered as a mere isolated 
instance of the kind of poetry which has appeared in seve- 
ral of the volumes published as Christmas Presents, or New 
Year*s Gifts for 1836. Indeed, in a great proportion of 
the rhymes scattered through the regular Annuals, we find 
that noble contempt for precedent, which shows itself in 
the occasional absence or addition of a foot or two in the 
pleasure, and thus gives evidence, by an extraordinary lusu* 

mtib Qi true poetic pgwej-a, taste for * the sublime wid 



beautiful"— brave neglecJa— impetuous aW^its* *hktr^|ll 
only soar in the infinite, and search in the m^enou^^n- 
definite— «that Promothean ingenuity, wWiykwhen ■?«& 
natural body of language fails, can mould newlarr^s, and 
quicken them with the soul of poetry — all indicating the 
intellectualgiants — the prime spirits of the present pemod. 
We confess we do love to see the genius of our country, 
like the mountain torrent, rushing fearlessly along; or, 
like the more furious wave on its own sea-girt shore, when 
under the lashing fury of the storm, breaking down all the 
common mounds which common drivellers and worthless 
translators, such as Pope and Dryden, would impose — 
and dashing forward in its unrestrained career, disdainful 
of those little fastidious niceties, so much thought of by 
puny individuals, such as Gray, and Goldsmith, and CoU 
lins, and Campbell, and Moore— all of whom, it is well 
known, have sacrificed as much of their precious time in 
polishing and fashioning their scraps of poetry into what 
the ignorant and vulgar would call grace and symmetry* 
as is spent by others in the writing, printing, and publish- 
ing of compositions of equal length, variety, and humour. 
It is, indeed, a fine specimen of' the march of intellect, to 
see the young men of the present day throwing aside such 
extravagant particularity, and coming at once before the 
world with the productions of their muse, without de- 
priving them of that angnlar energy which true genius 
always imparts, and which is very frequently taken off by 
too much polishing and care. The labor times, so strongly 
recommended by antiquity, we, as enlightened critics, 
utterly condemn ; we detest equally the smell of the lamp 
and the sight of the pruning-knife (except when this lat- 
ter is to be consigned to our own masterly hands) ; it is 
the luxuriant imagination we admire, not the paltry art 
which would cramp and clip a poem into fantastic shapes, 
according to what are vulgarly called " classic ruleb,*' and 
despoil it of all its luxuriance and vigour. It was under 
such circumstances as these, we have no doubt— (how- 
ever some wicked wags may, from the expression, have 
represented the Scotch rhymer as an ouran outangy — 
that Sir Walter, in the opening of one of his silly poems, 
exclaims — 

" Flow free, flow unconfin'd my tale!* 1 

which idea, we suppose, must have been suggested in the 
course of the writer's highly useful researches on demon- 
ology, and his consequent acquaintance with the " old gen- 
tleman," of whom we are toid, that 

" Over his arm he switches his tail, 
As a gentleman carries his cane." 
There was also auother position which we undertook 
to establish — that common sense fs by no means a 
necessary ingredient in poetic composition. This we 
clearly proved by a parity of reasoning; love and 
poetry, it has been long admitted, are peculiarly simi- 
lar in all their bearings and tendencies — from like pas- 
sions they spring— a like ethereal nature characterises 
them. Genuine poetry is nothing more than the sim- 
ple language of nature — the pure breathings of an 
unsophisticated spirit; and true love could not be 
better defined than by the very same expressions.— 
Now, who ever heard of a man in love speaking any- 
thing like common sense to the object of his affec- 
tion? If he attempted it she would not listen to him, 
for it would not appear like love; and just the same 
with poetry — it is decidedly no more necessary in the one 
case than the other. Why, then, should the genuine 
poet endeavour to saddle his Pegasus with so graceless 
and so dead a weight. But a truce to humbug; in an 
early number we shall endeavour to point out what are 
really the characteristics of genuine poetry. 



GENEALOGICAL CHART. - 
Though not exactly in our line, still we are induced to 
notice the foregoing, as having been published in Ireland. 



• A SelfiE^platiatory Genealogical Chart of the Lineal 
Descent of our Lord and Saviour jre*UJJ CtoWEftHSH PJ 

JfcTfWttw^l»P*ltoi»W»* 



